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SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN LATIN 



By Lee Byrne 
Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 



It cannot be questioned that classical studies are at present in a 
position different from that of any past half-century. They now 
hold a certain legitimate place in any liberal curriculum, but the 
change in the rest of the world, and in the curriculum as a whole, 
the admission of many new interests, the consequent compression of 
classical studies, coincident with a broader general outlook and a 
broader view of the meaning of the classics for us, all these things 
make of the classics a new educational problem, as new as the problem 
of history, of English, or of physics. The new problem demands a 
new solution, and the answer cannot be found in tradition, as the 
present situation, the present problem, has never existed before. 
As no aim inherited from the past can now be accepted without 
question, so the content or the method may require to be formed anew. 

I choose to assume without discussion that the present aim is to 
acquaint students with the literature, the thought, the spirit, the 
civilization of the ancients. I recognize that there are other incidental 
values and interests of some importance, but, because they are inci- 
dental, I wish at this time to pass them over and to follow the main 
issue. Whether this insight can most advantageously be secured 
through study of the original or through English translations is a 
question which I shall not here attempt to discuss; nearly all teachers 
of the classics pin their faith to the study of the original and it is to 
them that I wish to speak. 

It need hardly be said that linguistic work must be the foundation 
of all else, of all the higher structure, however high we build. The 
linguistic problem is the result of two conditions. First, the time that 
can be devoted to the linguistic side is limited, not only by the limita- 
tion which the new curriculum places upon the classics, but also 
from the fact that we, as classical teachers, are unwilling to devote 
all the time at our disposal to linguistic studies. They are the founda- 
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tion, but they are not the whole structure; if ever they become the 
whole structure or nearly the whole structure, then our main purpose 
is defeated. The second condition to the linguistic problem is that 
the details of the language are almost innumerable, so that anyone 
attempting to master them all would never reach the conclusion in all 
the years of school and college. Clear to the end he would be making 
his foundation, but the building itself would never be erected. 

What will be a scientific method of procedure in view of the un- 
limited area of linguistic features and the existing limitations upon 
the time to be devoted to them? There can be only one answer. 
We must have an evaluation of the elements so that we can master 
the most important, put small emphasis on the less important, omit 
the least important. The basis for such evaluation is found in statistics. 

Let us examine the linguistic situation in detail. 

The sounds of the language are few and require no evaluation. 
We are agreed that all must be learned in the first year, and we trust 
to the scrupulously careful pronunciation of the teacher to lead the 
way throughout the course. 

For inflections also any compilation of statistics seems hardly 
necessary. All regular forms must be acquired early. Beyond these, 
few irregular or exceptional matters should ever receive much emphasis. 

In the field of syntax, however, we need to map out carefully the 
work of the four years. The first year should present a small selection 
of the principles as found in Caesar. The second should enlarge this 
to represent Caesar still more adequately. The third should complete 
the cycle of prose syntax, introducing those points which can be treated 
more appropriately with Cicero than with Caesar. The fourth year 
should add the chief poetic constructions as used by Vergil. The 
years then should furnish successive cycles of syntax, each including 
and enlarging the one before. What principles of syntax should be 
taught in the first, the second, the third, and the fourth years, respec- 
tively, and what never emphasized at all ? A number of teachers of 
Latin, including the present writer, are collecting the syntax statistics 
for each year, and the results will soon be ready, enabling everyone 
to form his four syntax cycles on a basis of demonstrated facts. 

Prosody is sufficiently covered by Johnston, Metrical Licenses of 
Vergil, Scott, Foresman and Co., 1904. 
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For vocabulary the situation is much the same as for syntax. We 
need to know what words may best be emphasized in each year. For 
about three years Professor Lodge has been formulating the answer to 
this question. As his book, The Vocabulary of High School Latin, 
has now appeared from the press of Teachers' College, Columbia 
University, I may be permitted to describe it briefly. The first 
division presents in alphabetical arrangement the combined vocabu- 
lary of Caesar De Bello Gallico i-v, Cicero In Catilinam i-iv, De 
imperio Pompei, Pro Archia, and Vergil Aeneid i-vi. Caesar words 
are printed in black, those of Cicero in ordinary type, and Vergil's 
vocabulary in small capitals. After each word is stated the number 
of times it occurs in each author. Words found less than five times 
are in smaller type. Those found five times or more are numbered 
consecutively from i to 2,000. About 1,000 are first met in Caesar, 
500 more in Cicero, another 500 in Vergil. It appears that this 2,000 
furnishes nine-tenths of the vocabulary of all ordinary Latin. A 
second division facilitates the practical use of the book by listing all 
the words in the order of first occurrence. 

The exact method of using the statistics of vocabulary and syntax 
will vary with different teachers, but that they will form the basis of 
the linguistic work of tomorrow can hardly be doubted. It will mean 
the difference between haphazard attempts based on impression and 
well-defined efforts based on demonstrated facts. It will mean the 
elimination of the unnecessary and the introduction of the necessary 
at the right time. 

Nor is it too much to hope that college-entrance examinations will 
soon be shaped to accord with these definite facts, that questions of 
syntax will be limited to the principles selected, that in sight trans- 
lation and in composition the candidate will be held responsible for 
the 2,000 words, and that all others will be supplied him. 1 

1 The brevity of this paper justifies a mention of only a few other statistical contribu- 
tions. In Germany are those of Fleckeisen in vocabulary, of Heynacher, Koehler, 
Lupus, and Braun in syntax. In this country the lists of the Harper & Tolman, 
Harper & Gallup, and Harper & Miller editions, and of H. H. Hubbell are superseded 
by the Lodge vocabulary; the recent list by G. H. Browne (Latin Word-List, Ginn, 1907) 
will continue to be of independent value; some isolated syntax studies present statis- 
tics, especially W. F. Little Syntax of Caesar's Gallic War (Columbia University, 1902). 
Mr. W. L. Carr of Indianapolis is preparing syntax statistics differing from others 
in being based on the categories of the Hale-Buck grammar. 



